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Singer of the Field and Fold 


Theocritus’ love of nature finds beautiful expression 
in his pastoral poems. It extends widely, so that to 
him a correct portrayal of character is as beautiful as 
the description of the animal creatures of the country- 
side, or of inanimate loveliness. And indeed, in his 
vignettes of rural days and ways we may not forget 
his life drawings of shepherd and of maid, of goatherd 
or of fisherman. 

Theocritus’ pen-pictures derive their value from three 
qualities: first, from his spirit of careful observation 
of all the beings and facts to be described, in which is 
rooted his perfection of detail; secondly, from his habit 
of sincerity, for all he sings rings true; and thirdly, 
from his power of selection—that power which enables 
him with unerring taste to present pictures of life, not 
photographically reproduced, but mellowed and moulded 
into something far more attractive and not essentially 
less true than would be a realistic presentation. By 
reason of these three qualities, of observation, sincerity, 
and ability to select details, his poetry is at once simple 
and sophisticated. Theocritus is close to the soil, so 
close that he can hear the cicada’s chirp in the hedge- 
row and catch its quality, and yet he is not, like a dull 
peasant, of the soil. He is aware of the beauties of 
nature, he does not take them as a matter of fact, un- 
wonderingly ; on the contrary, every scent is a delight 
to him, every sound a joy, and every landscape a re- 
newed miracle. 

Theocritus shows the results of a sober, disinterested 
observation not only in his depicting of character, but 
in his description of many of the little things of nature, 
in his drawing of the seasons, of the nights and stars, 
of the trees and flowers, of birds and insects, in fine, of 
all animate and inanimate things that pass within his 
ken. 

Let us notice with what deft, light touches he por- 
trays his characters. Here is the coquette, age old and 
ever young :* 


A maiden, as fair a thing as the gods could fashion, arrayed 
in a sweeping robe, and a snood on her head. Beside her 
two youths with fair love-locks are contending from either 
side, with alternate speech, but her heart thereby is all un- 
touched. And now on one she glances, smiling, and anon 
she lightly flings the other a thought, while by reason of the 
long vigils of love their eyes are heavy, but their labor is 
all in vain. (I, 32 ff.) 


And there, again, is eternal boyhood, willing enough, but 
incapable of responsibility. The boy has been set to 
guard the vineyard’s grapes from the foxes, but he 


is plaiting a pretty locust-cage with stalks of asphodel, and 
fitting it with reeds; and less care of his scrip has he, and 
of the vines, than delight in his plaiting. (I, 54). 


One’s first thought of a poet is that he lives on stuff 
that ‘‘dreams are made of,’’—a false conception. To 
give us the dream, the dream of delight, he must be 
on intimate terms with reality; indeed, his vision of 
things real is far sharper than ours. He sees much and 
he sees clearly. While we may observe, for instance, 
the beauty of the stars, Theocritus tells us what stars, 
and what constellation he sees; he writes of them as of 
old friends: 


Fair voyaging befall Ageanax to Mytilene, 
sings Lycidas, 


both when the kids are westering, and the south wind the 
wet waves chases, and when Orion holds his feet above the 
Ocean. (VII, 52 ff.) 


The poet’s favorite season is that of the brilliant sum- 
mer months, but the charms of other times are not 
unknown to him. Poor Polyphemus sighs to Galatea: 


And I would have brought thee either white lilies or the 
soft poppy with its scarlet petals. Nay these are summer 
flowers, and those are flowers of winter, so I could not have 
brought thee them all at one time. (XI, 56 ff.) 


It is at the coming of the open season of late spring 
that the Argonauts bethink them of their sea-faring; at 
the time of 


the rising of the Pleiades, when the upland fields begin to 
pasture the young lambs, and when spring is already on the 
wane. (XIII, 25 ff.) 


And are we not agreeably surprised when we read of 
the nymph ‘‘Nycheia with her April eyes’’? 

The smallest and least things of nature have a place 
in Theocritus’ pastorals. Note with what exquisite care 


they are delineated. The ‘‘blunt-faced bees’’ buzz 
drowsily from the chalice of one flower to that of an- 
other. The habits and haunts of these tiny insects are 
evidently familiar to Theocritus, from the cry he puts 
in the mouth of the goatherd, whose lady is the adamant 
Amaryllis: 

Ah, would I were that humming bee, and to thy cave might 

come dipping beneath the fern that hides thee, and the ivy 

leaves. (III, 12 ff.) 


He knows the way of the lizard and of the lark: 


| 
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Simichidas, whither, pray, through the noon dost thou trail 
thy feet, when even the very lizard on the rough wall is 
sleeping, and the crested larks no longer fare afield? 

(XI, 21 ff.) 


If Theocritus looks on nature with the eye of a 
trained observer, he also possesses the scientist’s serupu- 
lous regard for veracity. He reports truly what he has 
truly seen. But here the similarity between scientist 
and poet ends, for Theocritus does not feel bound to 
present all aspects of every fact, but only such as make 
the picture pleasing as well as true. His realism is of 
the kind that has its deep seat in appreciative and af- 
fectionate understanding. Listen to the naturalness 
of the goatherd’s bidding to Tityrus: 


Ah, Tityrus, my dearly beloved, feed thou the goats, and to 
the well-side lead them, Tityrus, and ’ware the yellow Libyan 
he-goat, lest he butt thee with his horns, (III, 3 ff.) 


or, again, of lines like these: 


Ah, if thou wilt teach me some lay, even to me, as I tend 
the goats beside thee, this blunt-horned she-goat will I give 
thee, for the price of thy teaching. (VIII, 85 ff.) 


This simple realistic touch is seen nowhere better than 
in the description of the hut of the two fishermen, and 
in the reference to their changeless sentinel, Poverty. 


Beneath their heads was a scanty matting, their clothes, their 
sailor’s caps. Here was all their toil, here all their wealth. 
The threshold had never a door, nor a watch-dog: all things, 
all, to them seemed superfluity, for Poverty was their sentinel. 
They had no neighbor by them, but ever against their narrow 
cabin gently floated up the sea. (XXI, 13 ff.) 


The feeling is realistic, too, in the following: 


Golden was the down on the chin of one, the beard of the 
other was half-grown, and by a well-head the twain sat them 
down in the summer noon. (VI, 2 ff.) 


Theocritus was fully aware that the concrete is often 
a splendid basis for poetic development. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he describes minutely and exactly the costume 
of Lycidas, the ‘‘chiefest flute-player’’: 


Stripped from the roughest of he-goats was the tawny skin 
he wore on his shoulders, the smell of rennet clinging to it 
atill, and about his breast an old cloak was buckled with a 
plaited belt, and in his right hand he carried a crooked staff 
of wild olive. (VII, 15 ff.) 


In the following, it is the use of fitting adjectives and 
of a particular word-arrangement that creates the poetic 
feeling: 


The pipe, the fair pipe with nine stops, that I made myself 
fitted with white wax, and smoothed evenly, above as below. 


Or note the imaginative handling in the following simple 
facts: 


My bed of leaves is strown by the cool water, and thereon 
are heaped fair skins from the white calves, that were all 
browsing upon the arbutus, on a time when the southwest 
wind dashed me them from the height. (IX, 9) 
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With all their pulse, their spirit of fancy, there is 
nothing in these verses that might not have happened. 
The likelihood is that all did happen. Theocritus is the 
careful scribe whose love of nature prompts him to de- 
pict her truly. 

It was said above, Theocritus had the gift to select 
from the masses of detail such points only as were sig- 
nificant, and still further to heighten those which were 
in themselves most impressive and charming. Thus 
there are in Theocritus passages of pure musical and 
impressionistic beauty. Some few of these may be 
noted. 

How delightful, how gracious in her bounty does 
nature appear in the following lines: 


Soon was he ’ware of a spring, in a hollow land, and the 
rushes grew thickly round it, and dark swallow-wort, and 
green maiden-hair, and blooming parsley, and deer-grass 
spreading through the marshy land. In the midst of the 
water the nymphs were arraying their dances, the sleepless 
nymphs, dread goddesses of the country people, Eunice, and 
Malis, and Nycheia with her April eyes. (XIII, 38 ff.) 


As long as the music of Theocritus’ verse sings its 
way to mortals’ ears, so long will the first lines of his 
Idylls be remembered: - 


Sweet, meseems, is the whispering sound of yonder pine tree, 
goatherd, that murmereth by the wells of water: and sweet 
are thy pipings, 


and the answer: 


Sweeter, O shepherd, is thy song, than the music of yonder 
water that is poured from the high face of the rock. 


Richest of all in coloring, and fullest in tone are the 
final lines of the seventh Idyll, the ‘‘ Harvest-home’’: 


There we reclined on deep beds of fragrant lentisk, lowly 
strown, and rejoicing we lay in new stript leaves of the vine. 
And high above our heads waved many a poplar, many an 
elm-tree, while close at hand the sacred water from the 
nymph’s own cave welled forth with murmurs musical. 
On shadowy boughs the burnt cicalas kept their chattering 
toil, far off the little owl cried in the thick thorn brake, the 
larks and finches were singing, the ring-dove moaned, the 
yellow bees were flitting about the springs. All breathed 
the scent of the opulent summer, of the season of fruits. 
(VII, 133 ff.) 


—an epitome of all the loveliness that was ever 
hymned of all the southern lands, whether as here in 
the isle of Cos, or in Sicily, or in Italy the Western. 
And note the superb picture which closes this pastoral: 


Had these ever such a draught as ye nymphs bade flow for 
us by the altar of Demeter of the threshing floor? Ah, once 
again may I plant the great fan of her corn heap, while she 
stands smiling by, with sheaves and poppies in her hands. 


(ib.) 


Through my good fortune in visiting the Capri and 
Sorrento country two summers ago, I could realize 
something of the beauties of nature such as Theocritus 
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had seen, though at that time I knew him only in trans- 
lation. There was many a turn that reminded me of 
that Sicilian bard and his Italian imitator. What then 
was my delight recently to find that modern critics con- 
sider this same region as the most truly representative 
of the type of landscape so frequently described by 
Theocritus! 

Theocritus saw nature as beauty—most real, and most 
reverend, most lovely and most loved,,and because, while 


cicala to cicala is dear, and ant to ant, and hawk to hawk, 
but to me the Muse and song, (IX, 31-32.) 


he could not but attempt to sing something of her 
charm. And yet, with a poet’s insight, he knew he 
was not the first to have loved her, for he has written, 
seriously and humbly, 

Nor first to us seemed beauty beautiful, 


To us that are mortal men and look not on the morrow. 
(XIII, 3-4.) 


St. Louis, Mo. PAULINE GRINDON. 
NOTE 


*The Translations are those of A. Lang’s Theocritus, Bion and 
Moschus, (Maemillan), 1901. 


The Translation of English Auxiliary Verbs 

Many of the difficulties encountered by students in 
the use of the Latin subjunctive are due primarily to 
ignorance of the meanings conveyed by auxiliary verbs 
in English. The following classification may prove to be 
of service. Most pupils need to be reminded that voeal 
inflection is the most reliable and sometimes the only 
clue to the precise meaning of an auxiliary verb in a 
given sentence. Our list of Latin equivalents is not in- 
tended to be exhaustive. 

The verb May denotes: 
1. Permission : You may speak: 
Tibi licet loqui. 
He may come: 
Fieri potest ut veniat. 
May he come: 
(Utinam) veniat. 
4. Potentiality in purpose In order that he may come: 

clauses : Ut veniat. 

N.B. In such oratorical expressions as ‘‘Someone may 
say,’’ it is quite correct to use the subjunctive: dizerit 
quispiam; but pupils should be warned against thinking 
that the Latin subjunctive is generally a good equivalent 
for ‘‘may.”’ 

The verb T0 BE denotes: 
1. Futurity, expectation: He is to come today: 

Hodie venet (venturus 
est ). 
2. Command, obligation, | You are not to speak: 
ete.: Noli loqui; non oportet 
loqui; non loquéris. 
3. Condition (2nd type): Were he to speak: 
Si loquatur. 


2. Possibility : 


3. A Wish: 
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4. Condition (3d type) : Were he speaking: 
Si loqueretur. 
N.B. The distinction between 3 and 4 depends on form 
of complementary verb. 

The verb SHOULD denotes: 
1. Obligation, duty, ete: | You should go: 

Eatis oportet; ire debetis. 
2. Past tense of shall in I said that I should come: 
indirect discourse : Me venturum esse dizi. 

3. Condition (2nd type): Should I come: 

Si veniam (venerim). 
I should like to go: 
Velim ire. 


4. Softened statement: 


The verb wouLp denotes: 

1. Desire, willingness, de- He would not come: 
termination, past tense Noluit venire; venire nole- 
of will: bat. 

2. Past tense of will in in- He said he would come: 
direct discourse : Dixit se venturum esse. 

3. Potentiality in condi- If you should ask him, he 
tions of 2nd type: would say No: 

Si quaesiveris, neget. 

He would do some reading 

every day: 

Cotidie aliquid legere sole- 

bat (legebat). 

The verb SHALL, in addition to its use as the sign of 
the future tense of a verb, is also used to express deter- 
mination, commands, ete.: You shall go: debes ire, ibis, 
or use future imperative (esp. in formal style). 

Similarly the verb wiLL may denote determination: 
I will do this: Certum est mihi hoc facere; hoc facere 
constitu. 

It may also express willingness: He will or will not 
come: Vult, or non vult venire. 

The verb MIGHT, in addition to its uses as the preterite 
of ‘‘may,’’ also expresses power or ability: He might 
have saved the ship: navem servare potuit (licutt ei). 
Detroit, Mich. Hvau P. S. J. 
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Customary action: 


Notice 
A subscriber in Quito, Ecuador, is anxious to complete 
his files of the CuassicaL BuLLETIN. Has any of our 
readers the following issues that he would care to donate 
or sell? November, 1925; October, 1926; October, 1927; 
October, 1928; January, 1930. Please write us before 
forwarding any of these issues. 


We should have seant capital to trade on were we to 
throw away the wisdom we have inherited and seek our 
fortunes with the slender stock we ourselves have ac- 
cumulated. This, it seems to me, is the real, the pre- 
valent argument for holding every man we can to the 
intimate study of the ancient classics. What you cannot 
find a substitute for is the classics as literature — 
Woodrow Wilson 
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Editorial 


In the course of a brief discussion concerning classical 
scholarship, it was remarked in this column last month 
that before a solid linguistie and literary training has 
been achieved by the student of the classics, introduction 
to secondary and post-classical writers will prove but a 
hindrance to him. To correct any possible misunder- 
standing to which our words may have given rise, we 
hasten to explain that by an introduction to these writ- 
ers and to fields allied to the classics properly so called, 
we meant explicit and detailed courses included in the 
programmes of students who have not as yet become 
fairly well acquainted with the major classical writers. 
An introduction to such writers and subjects, if under- 
stood in the wider sense of an incidental interest in 
them, we not only do not disapprove, but highly com- 
mend. Indeed, we should consider him but a poor 
teacher of the classies who did not introduce into his 
teaching a great deal of background, and open up to 
his pupils vistas in many directions. But it seemed to 
us a point worth emphasizing at the present time that 
the finest fruits of a classical education can be attained 
only by long concentration and emphasis on the best 
that classical antiquity has to offer us. 


Attention should perhaps be ealled to a straight- 
forward and business-like article on ‘‘ High School Latin 
in the Commercial Course,’’ printed in the present issue. 
The writer is a businesswoman who studied Latin 
through high school and college (eight years) and then 
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took a business course. And now it is a pleasure to see 
that, after an experience of full eighteen years in busi- 
ness, she has a very decided word to say for high-school 
Latin as an aid to the business-minded. 


Rambling Thoughts in Rome 


One is reminded of Proteus, the ancient one of the 
sea, for Rome seems to have learned his secret and takes 
on new shapes before one’s very eyes. It is not only 
that forum after forum should be uncovered, that the 
theatre of Marcellus should be retouched and isolated, 
that the temples of the Forum Holitorium should be 
unearthed and set in place: these things one has grown 
accustomed to; one has come to accept them, to be, so 
to speak, on one’s guard against them. Even the finely 
chiseled friezes and nicely fluted columns of the Temple 
of Venus Genetrix are not appreciated as they deserve. 
But, now and again in the search for these greater 
monuments, some smaller thing will be unexpectedly 
discovered, only a bit of broken wall, perhaps, or an 
ancient portico, simple things, surely, but with a strange 
power of surprising one into a deeper realization of the 
past. Thus, often enough, one happens upon one of 
the many indistinguishable remains of the republican 
period or upon fragments like those recently brought to 
light in the Forum Holitorium. It is useless to conjec- 
ture as to just what they might have been, better to let 
the imagination restore them as it will. Or, again, hard 
by the Forum Argentinum that dates from before the 
wars with Carthage, one comes all unsuspectingly upon 
a mediaeval tower and a romanesque portico, not an ele- 
gant group or an elaborate one, but a very jewel of 
severe mediaeval artistry: pictures of festival days and 
gay processionings throng upon the mind... or was 
this rather one of those round-arched, cloistered walks 
haunted by brown-robed friars in the Ages of Faith? 

. was it, perhaps, akin to that other exquisite portico 
high over Trajan’s market place, the portico of the eru- 
saders, the Knights of Malta? Forum of the Republic 
and portico of the Middle Ages, both of them belong to 
a period of imaginings; that, perchance, is the secret of 
the power they have over us, the power of the ideal, the 
perfect, the unattainable. But Rome of the Empire re- 
mains real and tangible before our eyes. 

It is the twenty-first of April, 1932, the ‘‘birthday of 
Rome,’’ a gala day, to be sure. High on the Capitol for 
all the world to see, the words of Horace are blazoned 
“Stet Capitolium Fulgens.’’ All the city is hastening 
to the newly opened Forum Julii, eager to see the un- 
earthed ruins and the great statue of the Dictator. ‘‘The 
greatest figure in all history suddenly springs out of the 
dim chaos and shines in undying glory, the figure of a 
man so great that the office he held means Empire, and 
the mere name he bore means Emperor—a man of so 
vast power that the history of humanity for centuries 
after him was the history of those who were chosen to 
fill his place.’’ Perhaps one realizes better than ever 
before just what Rome was and might yet be. The 
Forum is filled with people laughing and joking and 
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playing at holiday. But it is the anniversary of the 
birth of the City of Latium, and one begins to realize 
that they are interested in that City. The Roman is of 
Rome the City; Empire is well enough, but Rome is 
not the Empire; Rome is ever the Palatine, the Cap- 
itoline, and the sacred valley between them. It is some- 
thing to have seen the Forum of Caesar opened for the 
first time in centuries to a people that is beginning to 
feel once again the magic of the name that is theirs, the 
name of Romans. 

That was a year ago. In the meantime the Via del 
Impero has been completed from the Piazza Venezia, 
past the Basilica of Constantine, on to the Colisseum, 
the Way of the Empire, passing along the same route 
as the Roman roadway of centuries ago. It is a beauti- 
ful street, that finds its way amid half the world’s his- 
tory. Maybe it is symbolic of what is yet to come. One 
can gaze along it now past the Colisseum, past the 
campagna out to Frascati, nestling in the hills, with 
snow-capped Monte Cavo outlined against the sky. It 
seems but yesterday that those hills were but a Roman 
plaything and all places else were but incidents along 
the ways that led to Rome. Up along the snow-covered 
sides of Monte Cavo there is still a wide-stoned road 
where great generals after some slight success were wont 
to eke out a meagre triumph, for only the great tri- 


- umphs, victories over nations and empires, were cele- 


brated in the City. It all seems so very real, so 
portentously near; was Chesterton right in calling it 
the Resurrection of Rome? Monte Cavo is lost in the 
mist that rises from the campagna, while across the 
darkening sky the glorious fragment of the Colisseum 
once more thrusts itself upon the sight. One feels that 
one is at the heart of the world. 

Rome, Italy W. P. HeruHerinarton, 8. J. 


High School Latin in the Commercial Course 


How many high school students know anything about 
the value of the study of Latin to any particular line 
of work? In this day, when students are allowed to 
decide for themselves whether or not they will study 
Latin, they too often decide that it is not worth while 
unless they are going to college. The reason for this is 
that teachers do not impress upon them the importance 
of the unusual mind-training which the study of Latin 
gives. Too often the teacher lets them believe that it 
is simply a dead language and of no particular value 
except as one of the requirements for the A. B. degree. 
Consequently, it is not required in the high school com- 
mercial course, and students lose sight of the fact that 
the training is the main thing which makes Latin a sub- 
ject of great importance to a business course. 

Ask any successful business man or executive, what 
he considers the most important requirements for a good 
stenographer or any good office help, and he will cer- 
tainly mention the following: a thorough knowledge of 
the English language, of punctuation and spelling, a 
good memory, painstaking carefulness, and last but not 
least, the ability to think quickly and clearly. 
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Now, any other language can be learned much more 
easily if one first has a knowledge of Latin. Bennett 
says, ‘‘Language is subtle and we must gain entrance 
through other languages.’’ Consequently, it is much 
easier to learn English well after learning a little Latin. 
At least fifty per cent of all the English words derive 
from Latin. So one can readily see the benefit there. 
Latin helps to know the true meaning of a word with- 
out the use of the dictionary. 

As to construing, there is something about trying to 
put a Latin sentence into English, digging out the dif- 
ferent verbs, nouns, adjectives, ete., and putting them 
into their proper places in order to make good English, 
that will teach a student more about the construction 
of a good sentence than can possibly be learned from 
the study of English alone. Translation, if properly 
done, is a fine key to the correct use of English. The 
reason for this is in the care that has to be exercised 
in studying a sentence. So, by comparison, the student 
will unconsciously learn the construction of a good Eng- 
lish sentence better and more quickly than by studying 
it out of an English grammar alone. 

The same can be said about the exercise of putting 
English into Latin. In other words, a student must 
know something about construing before all this can be 
properly done. In order to do it aright, he must get 
to work and study it out, and this study will surely 
have its effect upon his English. 

In regard to punctuation, when translating a Latin 
sentence into English, one must carefully observe or 
supply its punctuation in order to get the right mean- 
ing, and in this way one will acquire the habit of being 
more careful in one’s own punctuation, which is truly 
a necessity. 

As to spelling, one of the first things a student learns 
in the study of Latin is that in writing Latin, if his 
words are not spelled correctly, everything is wrong. 
By the time he has learned to write correctly all the 
five declensions and the four conjugations and to sepa- 
rate the base from the ending, he has learned that -he 
must spell the words correctly, otherwise his work will 
be all wrong. Consequently, he learns to watch the 
pronunciation and the sound of a word and to be more 
eareful with his spelling. 

Moreover, the study of Latin is a great help in ecul- 
tivating a good memory, because a student must train 
himself ever to keep certain rules in mind, and he must 
also acquire a large vocabulary in order to do any satis- 
factory translating. The memory is thus stored with 
words and trained. Since a good memory is largely a 
matter of training, the study of Latin will be found 
very helpful to this end. 

In translating one learns to exercise a great amount 
of care in order to get the right meaning of the words 
and to put each word in its proper place. Thus the 
habit of being careful is acquired, and nothing is more 
essential in office work than being careful and neat. 
After all, it is not what one actually learns from books 
in school that is the greatest help in after life, but it is 
the training one gets from one’s studies; and a student 
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gets a training from the study of Latin that he can get 
from no other subject. 

Boys and girls who cannot go to college, but who ex- 
pect to enter a business school after their high school 
education, or who take a course in shorthand and type- 
writing in connection with their high school course, will 
find the study of Latin very helpful in mastering short- 
hand, because shorthand is written by the sound of the 
word, and they cannot help but acquire the habit of pay- 
ing close attention to the sound of Latin words, if they 
have been taught the proper pronunciation in school. 

Finally, there is nothing more conducive to quick, 
clear thinking than the study of Latin. In order to do 
any satisfactory translating, one must necessarily learn 
certain rules of grammar, keep them in mind and learn 
to apply them quickly. The peculiar construction of a 
Latin sentence makes it, in a way, a sort of jig-saw 
puzzle of words, which, when translated, will not fit 
together unless properly assembled. The more exercise 
the mind is given, the more alert it becomes, and the 
study of Latin gives a training all its own, along the 
line of quick, clearly assembled thought. In business 
it is absolutely necessary to think as quickly as possible, 
and the boys and girls who go into the business world 
will find themselves in line for promotion much sooner 
if they have the ability to think clearly and grasp an 
idea quickly. It is the trained mind that always comes 
to the front, and when one realizes the splendid train- 
ing that comes from the study of Latin, no student can 
afford to leave it out of his course. 


Hammonton, N. J. BertHa E. Roark 


Emotional Contrast in Aeneid VI 155-650 


Line 156 finds Aeneas walking along peacefully and 
calmly, to all outward appearances at least, conversing 
quietly with fidus Achates at his side, both musing over 
the possible identity of the dead comrade that the 
priestess had spoken of. All at once they behold before 
them the corpse of their trumpeter, Misenus, the sight 
of which is no less a surprise to the reader than it is to 
Aeneas and his companion. Atque, the signal for the 
coming change, is perhaps best rendered ‘‘And lo!’’ 
The poet has chosen to emphasize this contrast between 
the former calm and the present excitement by the un- 
usual repetition of Misenus’ name and by the allitera- 
tion in venere, vident, either of which means would 
rouse the listener in ease he had by some chance missed 
the warning atque. 


Atque illi Misenum in litore sicco, 
ut venere, vident indigna morte peremptum, 
Misenum Aeoliden. (162-164) 


The diseovery at once stirs up a scene of action. Aeneas, 
as he works and cheers on the others, utters the follow- 
ing prayer: 


Si nunc_se nobis ille aureus arbore ramus 
ostendat nemore in tanto! (187-188) 


The words have no sooner left his lips, than the answer 
comes from his mother in the form of two doves that 
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are to guide him to the hiding place of the bough. It is 

the contrast between a somewhat hopeless longing and 

the sudden promise of fulfillment ; and again the allitera- 

tion of v seems to catch the straying attention as the 

quickening of the rhythm inspires a thrill of hope in 

the opening lines: 
Vix ea fatus erat, geminae cum forte columbae 


ipsa sub ora viri caelo venere volantes 
et viridi sedere solo. (190-192) 


Presently all this eagerness and excitement of finding 
the golden bough shifts back once more’ to the sorrow 
and dejection of those who are sadly preparing the 
funeral rites of Misenus. Numerous indeed are the 
smaller services to be performed. These Aeneas dis- 
tributes among his men, but reserves to himself the 
erection of the massive monument over his friend’s 
ashes: 


At pius Aeneas ingenti mole sepulerum 
imponit suaque arma viro. (232-233) 


It is obviously a contrast of duties, beneath which also 
lurks the contrast in rank or distinction between chief 
and subjects. At invariably indicates strong opposition. 

The thread of the story is now resumed. In the deep 
gloom of the forest, at the mouth of a black cave, sable 
victims are being offered up to the gods of the lower 
realms. The whole atmosphere is one of mystery and 
stealth; the silence and inky blackness are uncanny. 
All at onee the darkness is broken by a glimmer of 
dawn, and through the terrible quiet there comes the 
sound of hounds baying, while the earth bellows under- 
foot. Ecce autem marks the change just before the 
Sibyl bursts out at the approach of the deity: 


. Procul 0, procul este, profani, 

conclamat vates, totoque absistite luco; 

tuque invade viam vaginaque eripe ferrum; 

nune animis opus, Aenea, nunc pectore firmo. (258-261) 


The general sense is enhanced by a skilful management 
of consonants and of vowel tones, as well as by the 
repetition of two ominous words: procul and nunc. 

The situation is tense. Aeneas is on his way at last 
to the nether world. The solemn invocation that follows 
relieves the tension for the moment and heightens the 
atmosphere of the supernatural: 


Di, quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes 
et Chaos et Phlegethon, loca nocte tacentia late, 

sit mihi fas audita loqui, sit numine vestro 
pandere res alta terra et caligine mersas. (264-267) 
Added solemnity is gained by the impressive epanaphora 
et et and sit sit. The prayer provides a natural transi- 
tion from the alarm and confusion of the previous 
passage occasioned by the advent of the divinity and the 
quiet spell of the lines that follow: 


Ibant obscuri sola sub nocte per umbram 

perque domos Ditis vacuas et inania regna, 

quale per incertam lunam sub luce maligna 

est iter in silvis, ubi caelum condidit umbra 
Iuppiter et rebus nox abstulit atra colorem. (268-272) 
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Their simple witchery, the more effective for the simile 
and metaphor, likewise contrasts with the grand solem- 
nity of the intervening prayer. They introduce a long, 
uninterrupted stretch of narrative which is not relieved 
until we hear Aeneas’ startled ery: 


Dic, ait, o virgo, quid vult concursus ad amnem, 
quidve petunt animae? vel quo discrimine ripas 
hae lincunt, illae remis vada livida verrunt? (318-320), 


which is enhanced by alliteration (v) and by a certain 
parallelism of the clauses. Aeneas’ perplexity and ex- 
citedness the poet offsets by the Sibyl’s calm, convincing 
manner. The antithesis is strengthened, on the side of 
the question, by the use of isocolon in each pair of 
clauses : 


quid vult concursus ad amnem (eight syllables) 
quidve petunt animae? (seven) 


vel quo discrimine ripas hae lincunt (eleven) 
illae remis vada livida verrunt? (eleven) 


This figure the Sibyl takes up and imitates in the first 
line of her response: 


Anchisa generate (seven) 
deum certissima proles. (eight) 


The reply sets Aeneas musing on the sad lot of these 
unfortunate souls. He stands there noting those that 
were familiar to him in the world above, when 


Ecce gubernator sese Palinurus agebat 
qui Libyco nuper cursu, dum sidera servat, 
exciderat puppi mediis effusus in undis. (337-339) 


We are no less astounded than Aeneas at the appearance 
of the shade of Palinurus. There is a strong antithesis 
between the anxiety for his friend on the part of the 
hero, who is almost willing to accuse Apollo of duplicity, 
and the reassurance that marks the pilot’s reply. Even 
Palinurus’ pitiful tale of his death proceeds by anti- 
thesis. He was standing faithfully at the rudder, all 
unaware of evil designs, when suddenly a mighty foree 
swept him from his post into the sea. After three long 
nights filled with despair, dawn came and with it the 
sight of Italy. Safety was again in view: 


Paulatim adnabam terrae; iam tuta tenebam (558) ; 


but another overpowering force appeared in the form 
of heartless savages and dealt him this time a certain 
death-blow. Now there can be no rest for him. Accord- 
ingly we hear the narrative broken by a prayer for help 
from the son of Venus: 


da dextram misero et tecum me tolle per undas (370), 


but the humble tone of his urgent supplication is met, 
not with kindly encouragement, but with a stinging re- 
buke from the Sibyl: 


Unde haec, o Palinure, tibi tam dira cupido? 
Tu Stygias inhumatus aquas amnemque severum 
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Eumenidum aspicies ripamve iniussus adibis? 
Desine fata deum flecti sperare precando. (373-376) 


She almost hisses out her scorn in the repetition of ¢ and 
s. Her reply is a jar to the listener after the piteous 
tale of Palinurus; and perhaps the prophetess feels it 
too, for her tone suddenly melts down to an offer of 
consolation : 


Sed cape dicta memor, duri solacia casus, 

nam tua finitimi longe lateque per urbes 

prodigiis acti caelestibus ossa piabunt 

et statuent tumulum et tumulo sollemnia mittent, 
aeternumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit (377-380). 


But they must not linger. As the two quietly draw 
near the Styx, the aged boatman, upset at sight of them, 
ealls out angrily: 


Quisquis es, armatus qui nostra ad flumina tendis, 
fare age, quid venias, iam istinc et comprime gressum. 
(388-389) 


This wrathful and defensive attitude is met by the 
soothing, calmly assured spirit of the Sibyl’s response 
and the consequent subsidence of the ‘‘angry swell.’’ 
Charon is enraged; his speech is choppy and jerky. The 
Sibyl’s words flow smoothly as from one unperturbed 
in her security. 

The hero and the priestess embark. Save for the 
monotonous plashing of oars in the marshy water and 
the ominous creaking of the boat, an awful stillness 
reigns. But not for long. Such would not be in accord 
with Vergil’s plan; so we may expect from his ingenuity 
a surprise of some sort. Through the silence: 


Cerberus haee ingens latratu regna trifauci 
personat adverso recubans immanis in antro (417-8). 


As the contrast here is one of sound, the effect is height- 
ened by homoeoteleuton (ingens: reeubans) and at the 
end of the second line (adverso: antro). Before long, 
however, the monster is sleeping; and we feel the un- 
earthly stillness that once more prevails. Then another, 
but feebler voice breaks on the ear: 


Continuo auditae voces vagitus et ingens 
infantumque animae flentes, in limine primo. (426-7). 


The repetition of the i-sound admirably reproduces the 
wail of the infant spirits through that deep silence. 

At this point it becomes evident that the poet, from 
the beginning of Aeneas’ entry into the nether world, 
produces his emotional effects by contrast largely of 
quiet and sound, of silence and speech. His speech is 
generally 2xcited by some strong emotion, such as terror, 
astonishment, or anger, as it breaks upon the silence. 
Examining the total effect in a sort of perspective, we 
see Aeneas and the prophetess move stealthily along in 
the depth of the gloom until the former, in his astonish- 
ment at the tumult on the river’s bank, cries out for an 
explanation of the unusual sight. We note the Sibyl’s 
reassuring answer and quiet down again, until Aeneas 
a second time breaks the silence with his surprised ad- 
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dress to Palinurus. When the conversation with the 
pilot has ended, the hero and his guide move on in the 
direction of the Styx only to hear the angry shout of 
Charon. Once the priestess has appeased him, the still- 
ness is uninterrupted except for the slight sounds caused 
by the movement of the boat. Then there breaks forth 
the terrible barking of Cerberus. He also is quieted, 
but out of the black silence rises the sound of infant 
wailings. And thus, while antitheses are noticeable 
within these contrasting passages, this particular type 
seems to be the basis of procedure for the time being. 
It continues as we resume. 

There follows a description of the souls dwelling in 
the Lugentes Campi. It is here that Aeneas meets Dido. 
Vergil has worked out a spiendid antithesis between the 
warmth of Aeneas’ tearful plea for mercy which opens 
with the line: 


Infelix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 
venerat exstinctam ferroque extrema secutam? 
funeris heu tibi causa fui? (456-458), 


and the icy coldness of Dido’s proud silence. Aeneas’ 
state at the conclusion of the speech is well pictured by 
the poet: 


Talibus Aeneas ardentem et torva tuentem 
lenibat dictis animum lacrimasque ciebat. (467-468) 


Then, without a word of transition, come the two power- 
ful similes: 


Illa solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat 
nec magis iacepto vultum sermone movetur 
quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes. (469-471). 


Any answer, no matter how harsh, would not be as hard 
for Aeneas as that frozen disdain. 

Once more on his way, Aeneas notes among others in 
the abode of the departed heroes the champions of 
Greece and Troy. At sight of Deiphobus, he expresses 
a depth of concern similar to that displayed previously 
for Palinurus: 


Deiphobe armipotens, genus alto a sanguine Teucri, 
quis tam crudelis optavit sumere poenas? 
cui tantum de te licuit? (500-502) 


And again comes the reassuring answer in contrast: 


. . . Nihil 0 tibi, amice, relictum; 
omnia Deiphobo solvisti et funeris umbris. (509-510) 


Even within that not over-lengthy reply is a splendid 
antithesis between the stillness and peace of the bridal 
chamber in which Deiphobus lay and the slaughter and 
confusion without, which burst shortly into the room. 
Here again it is the contrast between noise and quiet. 

As Deiphobus withdraws among the silent shades, 
Aeneas is left to recollect himself only for a brief mo- 
ment. Then 


Respicit Aeneas subito et sub rupe sinistra 
moenia lata videt triplici cireumdata muro. (548-9) 
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Subito indicates the suddenness of the change from the 
calm, easy flow of conversation to the description of 
Tartarus with its horrors and terrifying sounds. It is 
interesting to see how Vergil introduces into the very 
center of the long, rather monotonous enumeration of 
the souls suffering punishment an antithesis accompanied 
by the figure of asyndeton: 


. lucent genialibus altis 

aurea fulcra toris, epulaeque ante ora paratae 

regifico luxu; Furiarum maxima iuxta 

accubat et manibus prohibet contingere mensas 
exsurgitque facem attollens atque intonat ore. (603-607) 


Here it is a contrast between opportunity for satisfac- 
tion and the thwarting of desire. The enumeration con- 
tinues until the prophetess recalls herself with the 
words: 


Sed iam age; carpe viam, et susceptum perfice munus; 
adceleremus, ait. (629-630). 


The quick words are a jolt to the listener; they forecast 
a change and furnish a skilful transition to the contrast- 
ing description of the beautiful, calm Elysian fields. In 
the antithetical arrangement of the two descriptions 
Vergil observes an even more conscious and careful 
parallelism than usual. The light of these plains dazzles 
the eye after the blackness of Tartarus. In place of 
Tisiphone with her scourge is the Threicius sacerdos with 
the lyre; instead of the horrible cries of the tortured, 
are heard the sweet strains of music. Heroes of the race 
of Teucer supplant the guilty. 
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There is nothing the pupil hates so much as being told 
to admire things.—Ronald Knox 


Book Review 


The Clongowes Record, 1814 to 1932. By Rev. T. 
Coreoran, S.J. Dublin: Browne & Nolan. 1932. 
10s. 6d. 

~ This is an engrossing book. To the classicist no less 

than to the historian of education Dr. Coreoran’s ac- 

count of the famous Irish Jesuit boarding school of 

Clongowes Wood will make more than a passing appeal. 

The first fifty pages chronicle the Catholic struggle for 

education in Ireland and the part played by the Jesuits 

in that struggle. The remainder of Dr. Corcoran’s pages 
give ample and well deserved attention to the Jesuit 
system of studies, modelled on the lines of the Ratio 

Studiorum, which was reduced to practice at Clongowes 

during the period of 1814 to 1878. The copious cita- 

tions from unpublished documents regarding the organ- 
ization of studies show in a remarkable way the actual 
carrying out of the Jesuit formation in classical and 
literary studies as the basis of subsequent scientific and 
professional training. That ideal, which is common 
to classical teachers today, will be confirmed and 
strengthened by reading this history of Clongowes Wood 
College. 


A. P. F. 
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